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INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Teacher: Who was Abou Ben Adhem ? 

Pupil: Don’t know. 

Teacher: Correct! Who wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence? 

Pupil: Not sure, but wasn’t it a guy named 

Jeffrey Thompson, or something? 
Teacher: A good ‘‘near-miss,’’ Joe. 
Second Pupil: Oh, I know. It was F. P. 

Adams. 

Third Pupil: He means J. Q. Adams. 
Teacher: Oh kay. Thanks for the correc- 
tion, Muriel. 
* * “ 

What have we done to Reading and 
Literature? Shall we drop these altogether 
for the duration? Shall we turn over the 
job to Social Studies for the present? Shall 
we modify our offerings by abandoning the 
‘‘old classical stuff’’ and substituting live 
modern readings about aviation, subma- 
rines, the Navy, the Army, the leather- 
necks, and the war? Or shall we really 
teach our pupils to read, to understand 
what is in print, and to enjoy literature 
both for what it says and for the skill and 
artistry of the saying? Such questions as 
these come up when one turns his mind to 
the needs for reading and literature in the 
schools in a time of national crisis such as 
the present. What I shall say here is a 
serious attempt to answer some of these 
questions. All those ‘‘outs’’ have been pro- 
posed. All deserve consideration. I, there- 


By 
E. A. CROSS 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF LITERATURE 
AND ENGLISH, COLORADO STATE 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
GREELEY 


fore, dip my pen in the soured milk of 
human kindness and begin to record the 


Most of the 
eynies I have known have been gentle, but 


thoughts of a gentle ecynie. 


disillusioned and disappointed idealists. 
What I say here is said not in censure but 
in sorrow. 

What have we done to reading and litera- 
ture? See for yourself. Take a paragraph 
of twelve or fifteen lines explaining how 
the propeller, wings, and tail of an airplane 
lift the ship. Let each member of a class 
of thirty read it silently. five 
chosen at random to read it aloud. And 


finally ask six well-considered questions to 


Now ask 


bring out the facts—merely the facts—in 
the paragraph. 
light you, but they will surprise and en- 


The results may not de- 
lighten you. If you are lucky in choosing 
your readers, one or two out of five can 
One or two may be able to 
answer your questions intelligently. 


read aloud. 
In a 
class of thirty you will be fortunate if you 
have five who ean read silently and get 
meaning from fifteen lines of factual prose ; 
and maybe three out of thirty can read 
those lines aloud so effectively as to carry 
And, 


worse than that, if you are one of the just 


meaning over to half the group. 


common run-of-the-mill teachers of read- 
ing, you may be only so-so yourself as an 
oral reader. 


In one of the states whose name, like the 
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lost Lenore, shall be mentioned nevermore 
two college teachers undertook to find out 
who is teaching the Enelish in all the high 
is being taught 


schools of the state, what 


and how it is being done—who, what, and 


how In most of the smaller towns the 
coach had a class, the home-economies 
teacher, a class, the history teacher, a class, 


and there may have been an English teacher 
with some classes. 

Nearly always there 
And, how? 


The typical procedure was this: The teacher 


What was taught? 


was some kind of anthology. 


had from five to seven class periods a day 
No time 
preparation, not to 
Out-of- 


school hours were taken up with extracur- 


in KEnelish or some combination. 


for even thoughtful 
mention inspirational preparation. 
ricular activities (accursed name) or prepa- 
ration in some other subject in which one 
ean’t Just go in and pitch without prepara- 
We 
vot as far as that yesterday, didn’t we? 
What is the name of this story, Virgie?’ 


‘That’s right. 


tion. ‘* ‘Open your books at page 426. 


‘Vangie Line.’ And why is 


it called that, Jack?’ ‘’Cause that’s this 
virl’s name in the book.’ ‘What’s the story 
1262? 


some of the men in the town got in bad with 


about, up to page ‘Well, you see, 
the guvment and a bunch of police—some- 


thing like G-men—come up and_ pinched 


‘em, an’ among ’em was a guy—kind a boy- 
friend of this Vangie.’ ‘That’s very good. 
Now, Fred, you begin and read the first 
paragraph.’ ”’ 

red reads his paragraph. Ella reads 
Del, Louie, the next. 
inexpressible, delirious, plain- 


the next. the next. 
Magician, 
tive, frenzied, Bacchantes, were all mispro- 
nounced and doubtless misunderstood. No 
were made. 


eorrections or explanations 


The reading was sing-song. Phrases were 
pronounced as if independent of any sen- 
tence. The teacher was a blind and emo- 
tionally untouched pilot on this Vangie’s 


search for this guy, Gabrel, who had been 


so ruthlessly thrown by the G-men into a 
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concentration camp or sent to a relocation 
area. 

The report of the two teachers showed 
that 
quately taught by ill-prepared and over- 


reading and literature are inade- 
worked English teachers or by teachers of 
other subjects to fill out slack programs in 
hygiene, athletics, guidanee, glee club, audi- 
torium, cookery, basketball, social studies, 
It showed that the teaching 


was ineffective and that as many as three 


or wrestling. 


fifths of the high-school graduates were 
unable to read ordinary prose so as to get 
meaning from it for themselves or to con- 
vey meaning to others through reading 
aloud. It did not, however, show a hun- 
dred-per-cent washout. Some few children 
in otherwise apparently hopeless classes 
could read. Some schools had selected well- 
prepared English teachers and had given 
them all the English classes with fairly 


And 


these teachers were getting fairly satisfac- 


ood conditions for effective teaching. 


tory results with as many as three fifths of 
the pupils. 

This report was presented to the diree- 
tors of the state teachers association with a 
request that, in the interest of improve- 
ment in English teaching, it be published 
in the school journal that is the official 
organ of the association. The request was 
denied on the ground that it might give the 
school patrons of the state an unfavorable 
impression of the schools. Instead the edu- 
cators in that state got together a series of 
evaluating committees who went out with 
a volume of standards of comparison and 
showed that the schools of Coburg were as 
good as those of twenty-three other similar 
schools in an adjoining state. The report 
might just as well have been worded to 
show that Coburg was as bad as the other 
twenty-three. What comfort can we draw 
from a comparison that shows that we are 
all about on a level unless we have some 
way of knowing that the achievement of all 
is as good as could be possible with a good 
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appropriate materials to 
work with, and good teachers with time and 


school setting, 
conditions for good work? 

But the educators were restlessly con- 
scious of the fact that all is not well with 
All at onee they launched a 
They be- 


ean a search for some edueational sulpha- 


the reading. 
campaign in remedial reading. 


pill that would knock the spots out of bad 
reading in three days. We must have at 
least one of these campaigns actively fer- 
menting each year, else what use educators, 
else what to keep classroom teachers ab- 
education and their time 
minds off actual teaching? Filling blanks 


sorbed in and 
and making reports will go a long way in 
that direction, 
slogan or an objective, a new one each year. 
Testing, moti- 


but there needs to be a 


Remember this procession ? 
vation, activities, significant social implica- 
tions, guidance evaluation? You may add 
as many more as you like. 

The sudden flare for remedial reading 
was justified. It recognized the fact that 
something was wrong. It assumed that the 
disease could be cured, if we could set up 
effective machinery and appropriate read- 
ing techniques. Some took that word ma- 
chinery literally. We had papers in con- 
ventions on ‘‘Teaching Reading by Ma- 
or ‘‘by Eleectricity.’’ Sounds 
One woman said to me: 
He has 


Can 


chinery,’’ 


wood, doesn’t it? 
‘“My son is a college freshman. 
been sent home because he can’t read. 
you give me the address of someone in our 
city who has one of these electric remedial 
reading machines?’’ Those of us who have 
studied this situation with care know that 
a large share of the failure to teach reading 
well may be laid at the door of the teachers, 
another share at the door of the school con- 
ditions where the poor teaching is done, but 
the largest share of all—more than half, I 
think—at the door of unintelligent chil- 
dren—sons and daughters of low-intelli- 
gence parents. 

With improved teaching conditions, with 
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teachers well prepared to teach reading 
and literature (not basketball and beauty 
techniques), and with better selections for 
that 
intelligence 


studvy—selections 
the 
the pupils and within their 


and 
the 
interests of 


reading are 


within range of and 


possible vocabulary range—some improve- 
ment ean be achieved with even the dullest 
pupils, and a great deal of improvement 
with the more intelligent. But any school 
that sets out with machines and the best of 
teaching to bring every sixth-grade child 
up to a common level of excellence is 
doomed to disappointment. 

The question now comes up: Within the 
next two or three years, in a time of erisis, 
what shall we do in the schools about read- 
ing and literature? 
we can’t be complacent, that the schools, 


It is easy to say that 


along with the farms and the shops, must 
vo ‘‘all-out’’ to win a war in order that we 
may have a country fit to live in and learn 
in after the war. But you and I 
may not agree on what is ‘‘all-out’’ in a 


I agree. 
school. What follows next is my interpre- 
tation of the school’s ‘‘all-out’’ in reading 
and literature. 

The duty of the schools in this crisis is 
certainly not to close for the duration, nor 
to let down in any way on the essentials of 
education. Our 
never be in more urgent need of millions of 


country will probably 
intelligent, well-informed men and women 
than it will be in the next twenty-five vears. 
The children the 


schools now are going to be men and women 


who are somewhere in 
between the ages of twenty-five and fifty in 
The 


intellectual leaders will have to come out 


that quarter-century after the war. 


of the school children and older boys and 
girls of the 1940’s. 
unsafe to depend upon a veneer of edu- 


In a democracy it is 


eated leaders overlying three or four layers 
of shoddy, spongy bulk underneath. So 
far as native intelligence is concerned na- 
ture has stratified human beings into ap- 
proximately one fifth in a top layer of high 
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intelligence, three fifths in a middle stratum 
of average, and a lower stratum, one fifth, 


dull. 
The middle three fifths listen to the intel- 
lectuals above them. The _ intellectuals 


make the dull work for them; but they, the 
middle layer, actually shape the national 
destiny. The schools have, in their effort 
to be popular and practical, unintentionally 
given the better part of their effort to the 
education of the average. Possibly they 
were wise in doing so, but unwise in ne- 
electing the upper fifth and in trying to 
vive the dull the same education as that 
provided for the average and_ superior. 
This effort has resulted in a let-down for all 
to a point at which morons can appear to 
be profiting by an educational program far 
above their reach. 

We are demanding that lawmakers and 
executives in this wartime crisis should 
face facts as they are, that they should 
become realists. Educators, too, have got 
to be realists if the schools are to contribute 
a hundred-per-cent effort at this time. We 
must recognize the obvious fact that these 
differences in intelligence exist, and that 
what is a suitable and a full education for 
the most intelligent is poorly suited to the 
middle group and almost wholly beyond 
the reach of the lowest fifth. 

Fortunately the foundation for the edu- 
cation of all happens to be the same for 
all—the ability to speak and understand 
spoken English, the ability to listen and 
understand, the ability to read, the ability 
to write, and the ability to use simple 
arithmetie. This being the ease, the course 
to be charted for reading and literature is 
clear. It is our business, first of all, to 
make provision for the mastery of the 
English language by each individual pupil, 
up to the peak of his eapacity. In the 
lower elementary grades this may be done 
without dividing the pupils into three in- 
telligence groups. A good deal of the lan- 


guage teaching (speaking and listening) 


in those grades is individual anyway. In 
the upper elementary grades, where group- 
teaching is practiced, three groups may be 
necessary to get the best results. 

After speaking, listening, and writing 
each up to his capacity to learn, comes abil- 
ity to read. Again this means up to capac- 
ity. These skills do not come in a time 
sequenee. They are all developed together. 
In speaking of them as separate skills we 
unintentionally leave the impression that 
one comes after another in time, that the 
children listen in April and read in May. 
Instead they are doing all four of these 
things at the same time through April and 
May. 

Our job in normal times is to aid children 
as they are acquiring skills in the use of 
language and in reading what has been 
written and printed. In a crisis the duty 
is the same. Only with greater intensity. 
Anyone who says to himself: What’s the 
use? Who knows what the demands upon 
these children are going to be after the 
war? Who knows whether we shall have 
a free country to live in and whether an 
education is going to be of any use to any- 
body after the war? is not a realist. He 
refuses to face the crisis like a courageous 
American citizen. 

No, we cannot adjourn education till 
after the war. Nor may we assume that 
we teachers of reading and literature have 
nothing to offer that compares in value with 
the discussion of problems that arise in the 
social studies. They have their work; we 
have ours. The jobs overlap, but one does 
not supplant the other. 

Probably the most interesting reading 
available is about airplanes, tanks, subma- 
rines, arms, chemistry in warfare, and the 
life and experiences of soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen. Narratives, expla- 
nations, and fictional stories about these 
phases of life in the 1940’s may well be 
given a place, even a prominent one, in 
classes in reading and literature. There is 
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no doubt that the best teaching is done 
when the reading material is in itself the 
most fascinating. Give war materials a 
prominent place, but do not let them crowd 
out the readings about life before the war, 
and as it probably will be a long time after. 

At the request of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in April, I prepared a col- 
lection of readings about aviation, to be 
used in high-school classes of boys and girls 
making elementary preparation for avia- 
tion aS an occupation during or after the 
war. I agreed to do so if the book was to 
be used only as a supplement to the regu- 
lar textbooks customarily used in the En- 
elish classes. That is what I mean when I 
say that the war readings should supple- 
ment but not supplant the customary and 
necessary school studies. In literature and 
reading, mastery of skills comes first; but 
along with this go the reflections upon life, 
the pictures of human beings upon the 
world stage, the study of the normal ex- 
periences of boys and girls, men and 
women, and the knowledge of the physical 
and spiritual world we live in. These are 
the stuff we deal with in literature and 
reading. We cannot afford to limit a 
child’s intellectual and emotional nourish- 
ment to the pageantry, the glamour, the 
pathos, and the tragedy of war. Let these 


PROPAGANDA AND THE 


MODERN-LANGUAGE TEACHER 


SINCE the beginning of the era of total 
war by the Axis, the American system of 
education has been radically altered. In- 
creasingly, as the public is faced with new 
methods of warfare, the teacher has been 
forced to adjust his point of view to meet 
contemporary exigencies. Mathematics is 
taught for-military purposes; the other 
sciences are oriented to defense and offense ; 
and the study of modern languages, once 
the hallmark of a ‘‘liberal’’ education, is 
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be a part, but not the whole, of what we 
have to give. 

We must not adjourn our work till the 
war ends. We must not shift our responsi- 
bility to social studies or to any other 
school interest. We may modify our offer- 
ings by taking advantage of the overwhelm- 
ing impact of war knowledge and war 
experiences, but we must not shirk the 
wider interests. 

Our plain duty is to rise to the new obli- 
gations. We owe it to our pupils to use 
every skill we have to teach them to listen, 
to speak, to write, and to read as well as 
they can, each using all the mind he has in 
his learning. We have an advantage over 
the teachers who deal only with facets. 
They appeal to understanding and_ rea- 
son. So do we. But literature, like the 
other arts, makes an additional appeal to 
the feelings, the emotions. What begins 
with knowledge and is then bedded deep in 
the emotions transforms information into 
action that ennobles living. ‘Those of us 
who remain on the teaching front can do 
nothing short of rising to the high level of 
opportunity ahead of us and go all-out, a 
hundred-per-cent efficient, in shaping the 
lives of children for present daily living 
and for what the future will bring to them. 
We must not let down! 


By 
ALBERT J. GEORGE 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


advocated to facilitate international com- 
munications. 

Yet the language teacher has more to 
offer than knowledge of a foreign idiom. 
Potentially, he is a strong defense against 
the most powerful of modern weapons: 
propaganda. Since propaganda, in_ its 
broadest sense, is but an attempt to ‘‘ propa- 
gate ideas and doctrines,’’ a deliberate ef- 
fort to ‘‘influence the minds of other 
people,’’ all teachers will recognize them- 
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selves as trained propagandists in the sense 
‘fa philos- 
291 


that they continually advocate 
ophy of man’s mind and how to use it. 
But more important as a qualification of 
the language teacher as a defense against 
propaganda is the fact that the new propa- 
vanda has introduced into grammar a magie 
which the language teacher is particularly 
fitted to discover and expose 

In the 
themselves chiefly with content. 


propagandists coneerned 
Skilled 


writers mixed fact and fancy in doses eal- 


past, 


culated to force people to adopt the desired 


thought-patterns by making them revolt 
against the perpetrators of heinous crimes. 
They wrote diligently of massacred women, 
drew pictures of starving children, or 
hinted at nameless terrors too horrible for 
the delicate to mention. 

The World 
War I, however, made subsequent genera- 
harder to convince the same 
With the failure of the Great 


Crusade came the conviction that the va- 


disillusionment following 


tions with 


methods. 


rious peoples involved had been led into a 
useless holocaust. Individuals who remem- 
bered the terrors of 1914-1918 could not be 
forced to accept new doctrines or be goaded 
into battle on the strength of tales of the 
type once sponsored by the German Out- 
rages Inquiry Committee. Therefore, in 
the totalitarian states, a new technique was 
evolved which retained many of the meth- 
ods of World War I but which introduced 
the old 
A new grammar, almost a new 


into pattern subtle linguistie 
changes. 
language, arose to furnish the propagandist 
with an element of hocus-poeus detectable 
only by the alert. 

Shaped to carry totalitarian arguments, 
the 


spoken, enticing the listener to accept lin- 


new language functions best when 


euistic magic, without the use of which the 
arguments expounded would immediately 
But onee the listener 


appear meaningless. 


1 Harwood L. Childs, ‘An Introduction to Pub- 


New York: Wiley. 


Opinion,’’ p. 88. 
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has agreed to the changes wrought by the 
propagandist, he cannot fail to accept the 
conclusions thrust at him. Daily, propa 
ganda of this type is radioed all over the 
world in the hope that the unsuspecting 
will be influenced. 

What the propagandist has done is simply 
to change the relationship of noun and verb. 
In the new grammar the subject is divorced 
from the verb, the verb drained of meaning. 
Verbs of action are forgotten; only those 
denoting subjection or terror are retained. 
The conditional is rarely used, for, as Hitler 
pointed out, ‘‘only the indicative and the 
imperative maintain the psychosis of power 
among friends and the psychosis of terror 
The burden of thought 
falls on the nouns, which are reshaped, jux- 


9 


among enemies.’” 


taposed to suggest false relationships, or 
transformed into symbols which the propa- 
gandist can juggle. Thus Mussolini can 
declare: 

Like all sound political conceptions, Fascism is 
action and it is thought; action in which doctrine is 
immanent, and doctrine arising from a given system 
of historical forces in which it is inserted, and 
working on them from time within. It has there- 
fore a form correlated to contingencies of time and 
space; but it has also an ideal content which makes 
it an expression of truth in the higher region of 
the history of thought.3 


And it was with the same consciousness of 
the value of the position of words that the 
Berlin Police President decreed that the 
name of the Kulturbund Deutscher Juden 
be changed to Jidischer Kulturbund Ber- 
lin.* 

With deliberate intent, the propagandist 
prepares slogans such as ‘‘blood and 
honor,’’ ‘‘Kraft durch Freude,’’ ‘‘freedom 
and bread,’’ from which verbs have been 


2 Quoted in Serge Chakotin, ‘‘The Rape of the 
Masses,’’ p. 187. New York: Alliance Press, 1940. 

3 Mussolini, ‘‘Fascism,’’ p. 7. Ardita, 
1935. 

4 F. M. Marx, ‘‘State Propaganda in Germany,’’ 
in ‘‘ Propaganda and Dictatorship,’’ p. 18. H. L. 
Childs (ed.), Princeton University Press, 1936. 


Rome: 
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omitted, the sense of the phrase being sup- 
plied as occasion warrants. If a verb is 
ised, in many instances it is to be, as in the 
notto of DNB, the official German news 
aveney : ‘‘Virtue is knowledge in the inter- 
est and for the benefit of the new Reich.”’ 
These slogans the propagandist beats into 

the minds of his listeners at mass meetings. 
‘They hang on the walls; they are chanted at 
moments calculated to create the maximum 
intensity of the desired emotion: 

Hate by water and hate by land; 

Hate of heart and hate of hand; 

We love as one; we hate as one; 

We have but one foe alone—England!5 
The orator shouts that ‘‘the flag is more 


”? **honor must be washed in 
’ 


than death, 
blood,’’ or ‘‘to each that which is his.’ 
Most of these expressions are meaningless 
concepts on which the speaker later wishes 
to build an argument supposedly logical. 

Nevertheless, these maltreated nouns fur- 
nish a handy weapon in that the propa- 
vandist can use them to personify ideas. 
If the verb is reduced to a minor role, he 
can violate logic without making too obvious 
the weakness of his position. Thus the 
Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte could 
claim that ‘‘the National Socialists people’s 
youth affirms battle, and submits to the 
carrying of arms as the obvious foundation 
of all people’s labor.’’® Likewise, Mussolini 
could state that 
the State, as conceived and realized by Fascism, is 
a spiritual and ethical entity for securing the polit- 
ical, juridical, and economic organisation of the 
nation, an organisation which in its origins and 
growth is a manifestation of the spirit. The State 
guarantees the internal and external safety of the 
country, but it also safeguards and transmits the 
spirit of the people, elaborated down the ages in 
its language, its customs, its faith. The State is 
not only the present, it is also the past, and above 

5 Lavine and Wechsler, ‘‘War Propaganda and 
the United States,’’ p. 7. Yale University Press, 
1940. 

6 Robert Brady, ‘‘The Spirit and Structure of 


German Fascism,’’ p. 189. New York: Viking 


Press, 1937. 
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all the future. Transcending the individual’s brief 
spell of life, the State stands for the immanent 


conscience of the nation.? 


Here the State 
citizenry; a mysterious power that 


seems to exist without a 
even 
grants life. Ideas have been so delimited, 
words so robbed of their clarity, that the 
State can usurp the functions of God. But 
one step farther and it is God. 
Terminology, however, becomes sharper 
when applied to the enemy, for then care 
is taken that he will always be associated 


The Negro and the 


, 


with the undesirable. 
Slav are ‘‘subhuman,’’ the Jews are re- 
sponsible for the Versailles Treaty, Com- 
munism, class war, labor unions, and inter- 
nationalism. The ‘*Rise up = in 


Arms,”’ points out this separation of good 


song, 


and bad when it contends that: 


O fearless, fear we never the Moscow legions bold, 
We’re fearless toward the Reichsbanner—black and 
red and gold.§ 
The noun is fixed in a sentence in such a 
way that, as a personification of what is 
alien, it seems to threaten the institutions 
of the totalitarian 
quently, the Red, the Liberal, or the mem- 
ber of the Mafii appears as an uncouth per- 


government. Conse- 


son continually seeking to destroy Germany 

or Italy. 

Our hero brave, Horst Wessel, falls martyr to a 
Red plot, 


Our Berlin’s noblest victim of criminal, bestial 


shot.9 
Super-conspiracies, guided by the Elders of 
Zion, the Masons, or the Plutocrats, abound 
on all sides and the noble Aryan warrior 
scents plots everywhere, uncovering them 
as the political situation demands. 

By favoring certain tenses, by adopting 
certain speech habits, the propagandist can 
also convince people of the justice of their 
situation, no matter how unbearable. The 

7 Mussolini, op. cit., p. 27. 

8 Frederick L. Schuman, ‘‘The Nazi 
ship,’’ p. 84. New York: Knopf, 1936. 

9 Ibid. 


Dictator 
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individual is told that he exists only as a 


part of a whole. Joining or belonging is 
spoken of as an accomplished fact; there is 
no discretion left to the individual. Fas- 
cism is opposed to all individualism, an idea 
which Mussolini conveyed in a brilliant non 
sequitur: “‘If liberalism spells individual- 
ism, Fascism spells government.’*° The 
citizen cannot exist other than as a co- 
operating member of the state—or be re- 
moved. The Storm Trooper calmly sings 
that ‘‘those who are marching do not argue; 


The individual 


be] 


we are the Fuehrer’s fist. 
must be subservient and, to this end, he is 
showered with such phrases as ‘‘in the hand 
of fate,’’ ‘‘driven by an invisible power,”’ 
He follows blindly 


‘seized by the spirit.’’ 
the orders of a leader who is more than a 
man; he is a man-idea: 
We shall die for Hitler, 
We are born to die for Germany, for the Fuehrer.11 
Sometimes, when stories are to be printed 
which tell a tale distasteful to the authori- 
ties, the facts are wrapped in a mass of 
nouns ealeulated to draw the attention of 
the reader from the actual situation to one 
based on On July 21, 


1941, the German General Staff maintained 


wishful thinking. 


oe 


that it was busy ‘‘destroying’’ the Russian 


army : 


German and Rumanian troops, after breaking 
enemy resistance on the east bank of the Dnieper, 
have taken up the pursuit. In the region of 
Smolensk operations continue according to plan. 

On the Finnish Front additional successes have 
been achieved. 

At many places on the East Front desperate 
efforts of the Soviet troops to break out of en- 
circling operations have been frustrated. The ene- 


my thereby again suffered heavy, bloody losses. 
The words remembered: breaking enemy 
resistance; according to plan; additional 
successes; heavy, bloody losses, convince 
the reader he is in the possession of definite 
information when, in reality, nothing con- 
crete has been said. 

10 Mussolini, op. cit., p. 31. 

11 Chakotin, op. cit., p. 174. 
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The secret of the suecess of these lin- 
guistie acrobatics lies in the fact that the 
emotions of the reader are so aroused that 
the analytical processes of thought are hin- 
dered. Subject, object, verb, acting and 
acted upon, are lost in sonorous but mean- 
ingless nouns and adjectives. The gram- 
mar blends and confuses to such a degree 
that the listener, or the reader, retains only 
the nouns he is supposed to accept. 

Once the propagandist has reduced the 
individual to this state, he can afford to in- 
troduce facts, though facts carefully im- 
bedded in the new grammar, for the subject 
of the totalitarian state has been convinced 
that nothing is real, nothing makes sense, 
except his own way of life. The official 
Fascist position is that: 

There is no such thing as scientifie ‘‘ objectivity ’’; 

There is no such thing as non-national, or ‘‘uni- 
versally valid’’ science ... ; 

All so-ealled ‘‘universally valid’’ science is Jewish, 
‘‘alien,’’ rationalistic, intellectualistic, and, 
hence, meaningless for Germany or any other 
people.12 

Human life, they state, constitutes a series 
of contradictions logic cannot handle. The 
world does not conform to a pattern, and, 
therefore, pure action offers the only mode 
of life. Action must be accomplished for 
its own sake. War is good per se; strife be- 
cause it is strife. 


Consequently totalitarian propaganda 
contains abstractions and facts that are 
never connected. Terms that cannot be 


stripped of meaning are shifted to positions 
where no stress falls on them. The lan- 
guage is robbed of its ability to express 
causal relationships. The particular is de- 
rived from the general; the passive voice 
supersedes the active; and impersonal con- 
structions abound. 

For all this hocus-poeus, the language 
teacher has an answer. Briefly, it is to in- 
still in the student an appreciation of the 
fact that good grammar is a necessary ve- 


12 Brady, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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hicle for logical argumentation. Though a 
eliché, it still holds true that badly ex- 
pressed thoughts constitute poor thinking. 
The student must be made to understand 
that he can be among those who are fooled 
all the time if he persists in regarding 
syntax as unrelated to logic. This burden 
rests on the language teachers, who are best 
qualified to understand what changes the 


OUR SCHOOLS AND 
ADAPTABILITY 


THE term, ‘‘adaptability,’’ is a much 


abused word. It is misused; it is ambigu- 
ously used; it is vaguely used; it is used 
too often. And those who use the term 
most often are those who abuse it most. I 
refer to educators, employers, and students 
who are potential employees. 

Employers tell educators that students 
must be trained for ‘‘adaptability.’’ Edu- 
cators, in turn, tell students that thew will 
teach them to be adaptable. 


assume, when they have finished their par- 


And students 


ticular course of study, that they possess 
what is known as ‘‘adaptability.’’ How- 
ever, occupational research has proved that 
in many cases employers have found em- 
ployees lacking in ‘‘adaptability.’’ Now 
the fault lies not entirely with the employee, 
nor with the educator, nor with the em- 
None 


‘ 


ployer. The fault is a common one. 
of these—the employee, the educator, the 
employer—knows exactly what he means 
when he uses the term, ‘‘adaptability.’’ 
Employer A wants a girl who ean take 
shorthand, type fast and accurately, oper- 
ate a switchboard, and act as an intelligent 
‘In other words,’’ he says, 
> Em- 





receptionist. 
‘‘T want a girl who is adaptable.’ 
ployer B in the same concern asks for a 
person who has ‘‘adaptability’’ because he 
needs someone who can operate a variety 
of machines with comparative efficiency. 
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propagandists have introduced into speech. 
And their instruction will help ward off not 
only foreign propaganda, but also the do- 
mestie variety which can, and does, use the 
same methods. If they refuse to accept 
their responsibility, then they have abetted 
the propagandist, whom they profess to 
dislike, and helped make possible the fact 
that it ean happen here. 


By 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, CHICAGO 


Employer C also asks for ‘‘adaptability,’’ 
and by this he means an ability to think, to 
learn, and to adjust. 

According to Employer A, the employees 
who are ‘‘adaptable’’ are those who have 
work with a 


been trained in one line of 


little emphasis on a related type of employ- 


ment. According to Employer B, ‘‘adapt- 


able’? employees are those who have been 
trained to do several kinds of work equally 
well. And according to Employer C, the 
employees who are ‘‘adaptable’’ are those 
who have been trained to do no special kind 
of work, but have been given a good general 
education. 

Is it any wonder that educators are con- 
fused when they attempt to fit their cur- 
ricula to these demands of ‘‘adaptabil- 
ity’’? As a result of this confusion, all 
kinds of schools make all kinds of claims 
with regard to ‘‘adaptability.’’ General 
high schools offer to boys and girls a train- 
ing which will make them ‘‘adaptable’’ for 
any sort of work. Technical high schools 
through their 
courses graduate students with ‘‘adaptabil- 
ity.’’ Vocational schools with their specific 
adaptability’’ for those 
their 


wide range of technical 


trainings claim ‘“‘ 


have 

courses of study. 
Confronted by 

‘‘adaptability,’’ boys and girls turn to the 


who successfully completed 


employers demanding 
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schools for the training that will give them 
this priceless quality. But how are they to 
know which school and which training will 
vive them the 


‘‘adaptability’’ they need, 


when all schools offer it? 

Obviously, there is an urgent need for a 
f this 
will have the same meaning for 


definition term, ‘‘adaptability’’— 
that 


employee, 


one 


employer, and edueator. In 
order to arrive at a satisfactory definition 
of the word, it is necessary to determine if 
there is any consistency in its various inter- 
pretations. 

Kirst of all, both educators and employ- 
ers seem to include in their definitions a 
certain amount of basic general education. 
They all agree that employees should know 
write, and handle numbers 


how to read, 


with reasonable facility. A knowledge of 
the social and physical sciences also has a 
place in general education. And since the 
world has become mechanized, an aequain- 
tance with household and industrial me- 
chanical processes is considered an integral 
part of this phase of education. Personal- 
itv and character training are also grouped 
under this classification. 

A second common element in most inter- 
is a number 


How- 


pretations of ‘‘adaptability”’ 
of abilities in a certain area of work. 
ever, there is a difference within this com- 
mon element in that up until the present 
time the areas of work have been either too 
broad or too narrow. For example, an abil- 
itv to handle several types of punch-press 
machines is too narrow an area, and some 
knowledge of all machines is too broad an 
area. Therefore, for clarification purposes, 
define boundaries for 
that 


harrow. 


employers should 


every area of work are neither too 


broad nor too Kor instance, an 
ability to do some one thing efficiently, to- 
gether with an acquaintanceship of related 
operations constitutes a reasonable area of 
work. In this connection, the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security has compiled lists of oceupa- 
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tions with common basie abilities. These 
are called job families. As these groupings 
become more reliable, it should become 
easier for both employers and edueators to 
group more accurately occupations cutting 
across a great many industries. 

And then there is a third common element 
in the many definitions of ‘‘adaptability.’’ 
It is called ‘‘a practicability of viewpoint.”’ 
Employers want young people applying for 
jobs to know something about the cus- 
tomary demands made upon an employee. 
They should know about time schedules, 
pay rates, social security ecards, birth cer- 
tificates, employment records, unemploy- 
ment compensation, desired attitude toward 
foremen and supervisors, labor relations, 
and also what is expected of them in loyalty 
and responsibility. 

With 
mind, it should be possible for heads of 


these three common elements in 


schools to incorporate in their curricula the 
exact subjects or training programs which 
will guarantee to students the acquisition 
of traits which will render them ‘‘adapt- 
able.’’ 


eé 


They must, of course, retain all the basic 


school subjects. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are still important. There 


should also be provided remedial programs 
in each of these subjects, so that no student 
can fail to get a good foundation in them. 
As noted before, a knowledge of the physi- 
cal sciences has come to be required along 
with the 3 R’s, as has been an acquaintance 
with household skills and 
basic industrial processes. The latter can 
be provided in the manual and home-arts 
courses offered in the elementary grades, 
and in the industrial-arts and home-eco- 
nomies courses offered in high school. And, 
of course, this line of work may be further 


fundamental 


pursued in university courses in science, 
engineering, ete. 

Edueators must also see that, while stu- 
dents are learning these fundamentals, they 
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are also receiving the proper character and 
personality training, because the coveted 
‘‘adaptability’ 
they have stable characters and agreeable 
Some teachers will object 


¥ 


will never be theirs until 


personalities. 
that the responsibility for this particular 
type of education belongs to the parents. 
That is true, but the schools must share 
They teach 
youngsters how to get along with each 
other and help them to establish emotional 
stability in their student 
This can be accomplished to a great extent 


this responsibility. must 


relationships. 


through student government and extracur- 
ricular activities. 

So much for general education. In the 
technical and vocational schools, a flexibil- 
ity of curriculum is absolutely necessary, 
if they are to insure ‘‘adaptability’”’ for 
As has been pointed out in 


“e 


their students. 
a foregoing paragraph, the technical schools 
with their wide range of courses too often 
eraduate students who are skilled in vari- 
ous trades. And the vocational schools with 
their specific trainings are too likely to 
graduate young people who are highly 
In both types of 
school, areas of work should be defined. 


skilled in only one trade. 


For instance, a young man interested in 
welding not only should be trained to be a 
welder, but he should be given a basic 
training in the metal trades where he would 
take welding together with other subjects 
such as machine shop, forge, and foundry. 
Establishing such flexibility in a ecurricu- 
lum is not easy because of the differences 
in schools, communities, and students; but 
it ean be done. 


Bwemt¢d... 
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The third common element, ‘‘ practicabil- 
ity of viewpoint,’’ can be provided in the 
schools through a counseling system 
whereby students can ask questions that 
relate to their future vocational programs 
and receive definite, significant answers. 
The effectiveness of counseling depends in 
large measure upon the kind of records kept 
for each individual. These records should 
certainly be of a cumulative nature and 
should contain a full account of students’ 
part-time-work experience, as well as his 
various activities in school. The inclusion 
of work experience in school records is im- 
portant, because it helps counselors invalu- 
ably in developing a wholesome attitude 
students they are 


toward work in the 


directing. And such an attitude, in turn, 
brings a student one step closer to the pos- 
session of ‘‘adaptability.”’ 

It has been the purpose of this article to 


‘ 


clarify the meaning of the term, ‘‘adapta- 
bility,’’ as it is used by employers, potential 
employees or students, and edueators, so 
that the schools (high-school level) may 
graduate without fail boys and girls who 
will be able to meet the demands of employ- 
ers in search of ‘‘workers with adaptabil- 
uy”? 
been fulfilled, only the emplovers and edu- 


To what degree this purpose has 


eators who read this dissertation may deter- 
mine. However, whether or not they agree 
with the interpretations developed or the 
conclusions arrived at, they will at least 
agree that every high school must recognize 
its responsibility in guaranteeing its stu- 
dents training for adaptability and must 
accordingly adjust its curriculum. 





WILL THE NEW WMC RELIEVE THE 
SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL TEACHERS? 


LaTE last week, almost simultaneously came 
three reports that have a vital bearing on the 
war services of the schools and colleges. Co- 





operating with the War Department, the U. S. 
Office of Education announced the distribution 
to the high schools of outlines of the “first five 
official pre-induction courses designed to pre 
These 


“make clear to the schools of the nation 


pare men for important Army jobs.” 
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just what help the Army needs from them in 


order to build an invincible army in which 


nearly three quarters of the men will be trained 
specialists.” The outlines provide for “training 
that embraces the first steps to be taken to fit 


over-all 


men for service in all three of the 

Army branches—Air Forces, Ground Forees, 
and Service of Supply.” The titles of the 
courses and their order numbers are: Funda- 
mentals of Electricity—PIT 101; Fundamen- 
tals of Radio—PIT 201; Fundamentals of 
Shopwork—PIT 103; Fundamentals of Ma- 


chines—PIT 102; and Fundamenials of Auto- 
Mechanics—PIT “Hach 


outline provides a program of training 


202. course 
that 
practically all schools ean adopt and earry on 
Copies of the 


motive 


with their present facilities.” 


outlines may be obtained from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, for 10 cents each. 


The release from the Office of Edueation 
from which this information was taken said 
nothing about the persons who are to teach 


these courses. 
Voeational Association held its annual econven- 
tion in Toledo last week, and that the first press 


It happened that the American 


report to emanate from this meeting announced 
that their 
jobs to enter either the armed forces or indus- 
As a result, 


20,000 voeational teachers had left 
try, and had not been replaced. 
at least 1,500 vocational shops had closed, and 
some 2,500 industrial-arts classes had been given 
up. No fewer than 1,744 teachers of secondary 
agriculture had also left their classrooms and 
laboratories. 

In the light of this situation, the announce- 
ment made late on Saturday, December 5, that 
an over-all war manpower authority had at 
long last been established has especial signifi- 
eance. The new War Manpower Commission, 
headed by Paul V. MeNutt, will have the power 
to allocate competent teachers in sufficient num- 
bers to staff the voeational classes in the high 
schools and to allocate to the colleges men who 
will prepare for voeational teaching. Since 
Commissioner MeNutt has long administered 
the Federal Seeurity Ageney, of which the 
Office of 
in a position to know the needs of the high- 
school voeational courses operated under the 


is: Edueation is a division, he is 


provisions of the Smith-Hughes act. 
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The educational publie will await with in- 
terest, not to say anxiety, decisions of the new 
manpower authority on this and other questions 
affecting the high schools and colleges. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT—WISE AND 
OTHERWISE 
THE editor has received a statement from G. 
W. Rosenlof, secretary, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Schools, 
which had the approval of the Executive Com- 


Colleges and Secondary 
mittee of the association at its meeting, October 
24. The committee recommends that all mem- 
ber institutions study the statement, “take ap- 
propriate action,” and report either to the see- 
retary of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities or to the seeretary of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. 

When the Executive Committee met in Janu- 
ary, 1942, it drafted and sent to its members a 
general statement recommending that they join 
heartily in the war effort and, at the same time, 
safeguard the standards of the work of the 
schools. Since that time new problems have 
arisen, in particular the question of “granting 
academie credit to men and women on the basis 
of educational experience acquired in the armed 
services,” and that of formulating “a definite 
allocating such 
credit.” (1) the 
granting of “blanket credit” without regard to 
“actual edueational achievement” and (2) the 
granting of credit on the basis of examinations 


plan for determining and 


Two policies are possible: 


designed to reveal the competence of the ex- 
aminee. 

The results of following the first of these 
policies after the war of 1914-18 were so un- 
satisfactory that the Executive Committee urges 
members of the association to avoid their repe- 
tition. The second policy the committee in- 
dorses because it draws a distinction between 
educational achievement through military ser- 
vice and edueational achievement through in- 

Proposals 
have been 


struction during military service. 
for measuring such attainment 
drafted by “a special committee reporting to 
the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation” as follows: 

1. That credit not to exceed one-half semester be 
granted upon presentation of evidence of having 
completed the basic training course ordinarily in- 
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eluded in the first 13 weeks in the armed forces. 
This credit may be assigned to physical education, 


hygiene, military training, or electives. 
y 


2. That the student be given classification in 
secondary school or college appropriate to demon- 
strated intellectual maturity and achievement as 
measured by examinations covering educational ex- 
periences and instruction in the armed forces, Each 
institution may provide its own criteria for deter- 
mining the standing given the student. The armed 
forces stand ready to develop appropriate examina- 
ions through which to provide institutions with 
evidence as to the educational accomplishments of 
men and women leaving the service who plan to 
continue their education. 

3. That the extent to which a student is judged 
to have completed requirements in his field of con- 
centration be determined by achievement examina- 
tions in that field. Here again, the armed forces 
stand ready to develop appropriate examinations. 


Each institution is advised to have a well- 
formulated plan for admitting and placing stu- 
dents who return from military service, so as 
to encourage a program on the part of military 
agencies, “for measuring and reporting the 
achievement of the men and women under their 
direction” and to “forestall the demands for 
blanket credit for military service.” It is also 
urged upon members of the association that 
they focus attention upon the admission of stu- 
dents “‘whose secondary-school credentials will 
include eredit granted on the basis of demon- 
strated achievement rather than courses com- 
pleted.” 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGES ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR OFFICER- 
TRAINING 

THE prediction that “five or six hundred lib- 
eral-arts and teachers colleges will not open 
next fall,” made by Maury Maverick, director 
of the Governmental Division, WPB, was quoted 
in these columns last week. That many, if not 
most, of the teachers colleges have ample facili- 
ties for officer-training was emphasized by the 
following resolution passed by the Executive 
Committee of the AATC, November 17. 


WHEREAS: Teachers colleges of the country have 
available space, equipment, and faculty personnel 
which should be utilized for the foundational pro- 
gram necessary for the preparation of officers and 
specialized war workers in the war effort; 

Be Ir RESOLVED: That the Executive Committee 
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of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
approve the plan submitted by the committee of 
Rela- 


tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 


the American Council on Education on the 


ernment and that they are convinced that the mili 
tary authorities should arrange for the widest pos 
sible use of these institutions in whatever student 


training programs may be inaugurated. 


THE SECOND FORTUNE SURVEY 

UNDER the heading, “Ten Million Citizens-in- 
the-Making Express their Convictions,” SCHOOL 
AND Society, November 14, reported the find- 
ings of Fortune’s first endeavor to summarize 
what high-school pupils as a group are think- 
“their 


The seeond sur 


ing about the world outside of imme- 
diate lives and experiences.” 
vey is concerned with the daily routine of high- 
school pupils in their association with parents, 
teachers, and one another. It appears in the 
December Fortune. 

The first two questions dealing with plans 


after graduation and choice of occupation 
brought forth rather disconcerting answers: 


57.8 per cent of all pupils expect to continue 
their education, mostly in college or university; 
and 35.8 per cent hope to enter the professions. 
Since only about one tenth of the youth of ecol- 
lege age during the ten years preceding the war 
was registered in colleges, universities, and vo- 
cational schools and since the professional hopes 
of high-school pupils, if realized, would leave 
“not even a skeleton force for an industrial and 
agricultural nation,” these percentages, as For- 
tune points out, “do not add up to any sort of 
working reality.” Breakdowns of the answers 
have interesting sociological connotations. For 
example, the ambition of children of laborers 
and farmers to seek a professional career is 
outranked only “by the idea of going to work 
among the poor and the Negroes,” 30 per cent 
of the latter showing their desire to better the 
condition of their own people by their decision 
to go to teacher-training institutions or to nur- 
sing schools. Of the children living on farms 
or the children of laborers, only 15 per cent ex 
pressed a desire to take up farming as an occu- 
pation. Asked if they could earn “as much 
money by being a skilled worker as at other 


things,” would they be willing to acquire the 
necessary skill and work in a factory or at a 


trade, more than 50 per cent of the pupils said 
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that they would, but 40 per cent said they would 
not, giving as reasons that such work was “too 
monotonous,” had “no future,’ and so on. A 
few, mostly girls, thought it would affect their 
oclal status. 
The pupils showed little comprehension of 


the probable dislocations of economie lite after 


the war when, through their rosy spectacles, 
they saw themselves earning from $20 to $99 


a week. The highest averages were: children 


of the prosperous, upper middle class, $58.94; 
children of executives, $62; and those choosing 


such professions as medicine and the law, 


$83.32. The lowest averages were: poor chil- 


children of farmers, $39.60; and 
Ob- 


dren, $40.26; 
those expecting to do office work, $37.65. 
viously, the time is ripe for educators and soci- 
ologists 
and means to help youth make adjust- 


to don their thinking caps and devise 


ments to the needs of the nation and to the 
stark realities of the workaday world. 
The questions of the survey dealing with per- 


sonal relationships and habits were answered 
and 
that ‘an 


desire to make a favorable impression upon an 


with apparent frankness discernment, 


though Fortune suggests instinctive 
adult” may in some instances have colored the 
responses. Be that as it may, the children pic- 
tured family life and relations with their teach- 
One bone 


ers as, on the whole, harmonious. 


of contention—staying out late—was accented, 
both boys and girls disagreeing with their par- 
ents on that matter. Teachers in general were 
highly rated, perhaps more highly than they 
deserve, since “questions that tested students’ 
knowledge show that schools emphatically do 
not do a good job at teaching government and 
publie affairs.” In giving their best- and least- 
liked subjects, pupils did not base their prefer- 
ences on the amount of general information 
received, showing that there is not much con- 
nection between their sehool work and_ the 
knowledge expected of citizens in a democracy. 
The answers revealed distinetly that a prefer- 
ence for mathematics and the laboratory sci- 
ences indicates a dislike of English, languages, 
and history—and vice versa. 

As to reereations and the habits of necking 
and drinking and the attitude of high-school 
pupils toward them, an analysis of answers to 


the questionnaire shows that “this is a country 
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of mass entertainment to a dismaying degree,” 
that necking is, and drinking is not, a commo: 
indulgence, and that the pupils, with consistent 
self-justification, condone the former and con 
latter. “Apparently, besides being 
somewhat sexier than others, senior male stu 


demn the 


dents on the West Coast are probably the most 
aleoholiec lot of youngsters on the face of the 
earth.” In general, freshmen, rural boys and 
girls, and churech-goers condemn drinking in the 
strongest terms; seniors, the Westerners, and 
those who do not attend any church are “least 
disapproving.” “Exactly the same goes even 
more emphatically for necking.” 

Answers to the question, What virtues make 
a good spouse, revealed “an American pattern 
of values that may have no parallel elsewhere.” 
The boys desired: first, a sense of humor (57.5 
per cent), second, ambition (57.4 per cent), 
third, brains (50.2 per cent), fourth, thrifti- 
ness (49.5)—with courage, religious feeling, 
and purity coming next; the girls desired: first, 
ambition (82.1 per cent), second, a sense of 
humor (53.9 per cent), third, brains (46.2 per 
cent), fourth, courage (45.3 per cent)—with 
religious feeling, thriftiness, and purity coming 
Among the poor, religious feeling takes 
In the 
South, a sense of humor comes third; among 
In all three of these groups, 


next. 
third place, as also among Negroes. 


Negroes, fourth. 
ambition comes first. 

Chureh-going, according to the survey, is a 
more consistent habit amoung children than it 
is with their elders, and the percentage of all 
pupils believing that “there is a God who re- 
wards and punishes after death” is 82.0; and 
even of those who do not attend church at all, 
it is 45.5 per cent. 


THE REPORT OF NYSTA ON THE 
TEACHER SITUATION 

A SURVEY conducted by the New York State 
Teachers Association makes the statement that 
the drafting of men into the armed forces and 
their employment by war industries and the 
manpower shortage “in most civilian occupa- 
tions” are having a noticeable effect on the 
publie schools. <A teacher shortage exists and is 
resulting in the employment of less competent 
teachers at higher salaries. 

The fact that 577 school systems report un- 
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filled vacancies after the opening of the fall 
terms indicates the seriousness of the teacher 
shortage. Physieal edueation, industrial arts, 
and trade subjects are the hardest hit in cities, 
villages, and supervisory districts. Sixty-seven 
physical-edueation and 51 industrial vacancies 
Next to 


these subjects came science, numbering 23 va- 


were listed by the 577 school systems. 


mathematies or mathematies and sci 
art, 


cancies; 
ence, 16; commercial, 11; nine; musie, 
seven; social studies, seven; and librarian or 
English-library, seven. There were other more 
or less negligible vacancies in agriculture, home 
economies, modern languages, speech, and so on. 

Many districts reported such difficulty in ob 
taining teachers that they were forced “to take 
what they could get,” thus lowering their schol 


This 


true particularly in the industrial-arts field, in 


arship and personality standards. was 
technical-shop positions, physical edueation, and 
science. It was also true, though to a less ex- 
tent, in mathematics, commercial positions, and 
social studies. Some schools, in order to fill 
their vaeancies, had to lower standards in a 
number of subjects. 

The NYSTA report classified salary adjust- 
ments as (1) adjustments to obtain and retain 
and (2) 


’ 


qualified teachers adjustments for 


changes in cost of living,” saying, however, that 
it is not “easy to distinguish between the two,” 
since a rising-price adjustment may enable a 
school to keep on the staff one who might other 
wise resign. The report goes on to say: 

Salary adjustments were made most frequently 
Fifty- 
eight per cent of the cities made no adjustments, 


in the districts paying the lower salaries. 


while 58 per cent of the villages under superinten- 
dents, 60 per cent of the union free schools, and 69 
per cent of the central rural-school districts did. 
Moreover, it was the groups with lowest salary 
seales, central and union free schools, which were 
most frequently forced to adjust salary schedules 
upward or make individual exceptions from the 
schedule in order to maintain a staff... . 
Increments to meet higher living costs are re- 
ported much more frequently than pereentage in- 
Fifteen cities made adjustments in incre 
Thirty-two villages made adjustments in 


creases. 
ments. 


increments, and only four gave percentage increases. 


Sixty union free schools and 88 central rural-school 

districts adjusted the increments as compared with 

13 in each group giving percentage increases. 
..-In cities , the typical cost of living increment 
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amounts to $100 or more: in villages, $50 or more; 


in central rural districts, about $50; and in union 


free school districts, about $25. In each group 
there is a high frequency around $100 in addition 


to the normal increment. 


In all four groups the typical percentage in 


crease is about five per cent. 


THIS JOURNAL UNFORTUNATELY 
MISQUOTED ALONZO F. MYERS 
ON FEDERAL AID 
An “Event” under the caption, “The Prob 
Teacher Shortage,” ScuooL aAnp So 
stated that 
Myers, in referring to the need of federal aid 
that 
would end in 
Although this 


literally from a 


lems of 


ciety, November 7, Alonzo F. 


in relieving the situation, had “warned 
federal support of the schools 
schools.” 


federal control of 


statement was taken almost 
newspaper report, the editor, who well knows 
the attitude of the NEA 


(and Dr. Myers was speaking for the NEA), 


toward federal aid 


should have caught the error before it was 
published, and he deserves censure for pass- 
ing it over in a reading of the original copy 
and in two subsequent readings of the proof. 
He offers a most humble apology to Dr. Myers 
and to the readers of the journal for this over 
sight. 

Fortunately Dr. Myers has been good enough 
to send us a transcript of the paragraph that 
was so erroneously summarized both in the 
newspaper report “Event,” and 
this we are glad to have the opportunity to 


and in our 


print: 


Many communities and many of the states do not 
have adequate financial resourees for maintaining 
satisfactory educational programs. In this crisis 
the federal government must provide large-scale 
financial assistance to schools in order to prevent 
a catastrophic breakdown of educational services. 
We are aware of the fact that many thoughtful 
citizens have opposed participation by the federal 
government in the financing of public education on 
the ground that it would lead to federal control 
over educational policies and programs. We can 
readily understand that concern, because no group 
in this country is more firmly opposed to federal 
control of education than is the teaching profes 
sion. We also know that one does not need to look 
very far into the future to see a time when many 
of our state and local school systems will break 


down unless they receive financial assistance from 








the federal government. Such a breakdown must 


not be permitted to oceur. If the situation is per- 


mitted to go to the point of a complete breakdown 
we unquestionably will have not only federal sup- 


ort but unlimited federal control. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, PLANS FOR THE 


FUTURE 
THe Board of Trustees of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at its meeting, December 


2, approved a budget recommended by William 
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F. Russell, dean, totaling $2,300,000 for the 
academic year 1943-44. The program at Teach- 
ers College tor the next year, both in the 1943 
summer session and the academic year 1943-44, 
involves the continuance of a full schedule of 
basie courses, the addition of special courses 
and activities to extend the institution’s contri- 
butions to the war effort, and undertakings an- 
ticipating the new problems, both national and 
will confront 


international, that education in 


the postwar period. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

HAROLD W. BrowNING succeeds John Barlow 
as dean, School of Science, and vice-president, 
College, 
was reported in SCHOOL 


Rhode Island State Kingston. Dr. 


Barlow’s retirement 


AND Society, November 28. 


LeRoy Arcuer CAMPBELL, former pastor of 
the Baptist (Me.), 
come headmaster, Woreester (Mass.) Academy, 
December 18. Harold Hamil- 
ton Wade, who is retiring because of ill health. 
Mr. Wade has 


Chureh, Camden will be- 


He W ill succeed 


served the academy since 1933. 


Ilenry B. Harprt, assistant professor of 
chemistry, Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.), 
has been appointed head of the department of 
Austin State 


College, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


chemistry, Stephen F. Teachers 


\. CASWELL ELLts, retired head of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, has been 


appointed adult-education counselor, division of 
extension, University of Texas. 

Five members of the staff of City College 
(New York) have been given promotions and 
seven members granted leaves of absence. Wil- 
liam Allan, chairman of the department of civil 
engineering and institutional representative in 
ESMWT courses, and John Gray 
the department of psychology, 
advanced to the rank of associate 
professor; Arthur H. Sutherland, of the de- 
partment of education, Joseph J. Copeland, of 
the department of biology, and Truly C. Hardy, 


charge of 
Peatman, of 


have been 


of the department of mathematics, to assistant 
Leaves have been granted to 


professorships. 


Asher E. Treat, of the department of biology, 
Henry 8S. Levy, of the department of economies, 
and Robert Sonkin, of the department of public 
speaking, for military service; Arthur K. Burt, 
of the department of English, and William R. 
Gondin and Kimball Flaccus, of the depart- 
ment of public speaking, for service in the 
Navy; Frederick Latreille, of the department 
of business administration, for service with the 
Office of Experts, Board of Keonomie Warfare. 


SARAH M. Price and THEODORE CUTLER have 
been appointed to the staff of the Sullivan Me- 
morial Library, Temple University (Philadel- 
phia), the former as head of the business li- 
brary, the latter as assistant in the periodical 
department. 


Epwin A. Ler, dean, School of Education, 
University of California, has been appointed 
Edueational 


to membership on the Policies 


Commission. 


FAYE SMITHERMAN, supervisor of the depart- 
ment of musie for the public schools of Uvalde 
(Tex.), has been appointed to the staff of the 
Hobbs-Strickland School, Alice, Tex. 


Two professors of the department of eco- 
nomics, University of California (Berkeley), 
have been granted leaves of absence for service 
with the Board of Economie Warfare. Melvin 
M. Knight, who had aecepted a post with the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a mission to South 
Ameriea, has been appointed to service in con- 
nection with the present African campaign be- 
cause of his knowledge of Morocco and Algiers. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has agreed to re- 
lease Dr. Knight from his earlier obligation. 
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Sanford A. Mosk is serving as senior economic 
analyst on the staff of the American Hemi- 
sphere Division of the board. 


REINHOLD A. DoRWaRrT, associate professor 
of history, University of Connecticut, has been 
absence for service in the 


eranted leave of 


armed forees. 
ANNA M. GILLES, assistant professor of art, 
College of 


Grande), has been given one year’s leave of 


Eastern Oregon Edueation (La 
absence without pay. 


THE REVEREND Harry B. 
president, St. Louis University, has resigned to 


CrimMins, S.J., 
serve as an Army chaplain for the 70th General 
Hospital Unit. 


CHESTER O. NEWLUN, president, Northwest- 
ern State College (Alva, Okla.), has announced 
his resignation as of December 31. 

CARLYLE C. RING, superintendent of schools, 
New Britain (Conn.), has announced his inten- 


tion of resigning, July 31, 1943. 


JUSTIN BarRETT, superintendent of schools, 
North Adams (Mass.), has resigned because of 
ill health. 


Recent Deaths 

Howarp H. Hanscom, who since 1930 had 
been in charge of public-school music in the 
department of music, Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Wayne), died, November 21, accord- 
ing to word recently sent to ScHooL AND So- 
R. P. Cuff, director of the Wayne 
Hanscom, 


CIETY by 


College News Bureau. Professor 
who was sixty years old at the time of his 
death, had taught at Linfield College (MeMuinn- 
ville, Ore.), and the College of Puget Sound 
before Nebraska 


(Taeoma), going to the 


college. 


GEORGE Basiu RANDELS, professor of philoso- 
phy and head of the department of philosophy 
and psychology, Alma (Mich.) College, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, November 26, at the 
age of sixty-six years. Dr. Randels had served 
as professor of education, Bellevue (Nebr.) 
College (1902-05); professor of psychology 
(1908-11), North Dakota State Teachers Col- 
(Valley City); and professor of psy- 
chology and education (1911-27) and professor 
of philosophy (since 1927), Alma College. 


lege 


JAMES Ropert PENTUFF, former president, 
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Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), died, No- 
Dr. Pentuff had also served as head 
(1934-36), 


vember 30. 
of the department of languages 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland. 


HERBERT THIAMILTON Foster, head of the de 
( Wise.) College, 


December 1, at the age of 


partment of education, Beloit 


died, sixty-seven 
years. Dr. Foster had served as professor of 
education and head of the department (1907 
15), Ottawa (Kans.) University; professor ot 
(1915-20) 


mer session (1918-20), University of Arizona; 


education and director of the sum 
professor of education and head of the depart 
ment (1920-21), University of Vermont; pro- 
(1921-23), Michigan State 


Normal College (Ypsilanti); and professor of 


fessor of edueation 


education and head of the department (1923 
10), Beloit College. 


Ropert C. Bares, assistant professor of 
French, Yale University, died, December 1, at 


the age of forty-one years. 


ALAN Porter, associate professor of eduea 
tion, Vassar College, died, December 1, at the 
age of forty-three years. Mr. Porter, who was 
appointed to the staff of the college in 1932, 
had specialized in the study of Elizabethan lit 
erature and for several years had been gather 
ing material for a book on “Social Issues in 


Shakespeare.” 


AARON CUTLER Copurn, founder (1926) and 
headmaster, Wooster School (Danbury, Conn.), 
fifty-seven 


died, December 2, at the age of 


years. 
JAMES A. Toomey, professor of law, George- 
(Washington, D. C.), 


December 2, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. 


town University died, 
Toomey had been a member of the staff since 
1914 and had held the professorship since 1931. 


FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD, dean, Grad- 
uate School, University of Washington (Seat- 
tle), succumbed to a heart attack, December 3, 
Dr. Padelford, 
who had served as professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Idaho (1899-1901), went to the Uni 
versity of Washington in the latter year as 


at the age of sixty-seven years. 


professor of English and became dean of the 
Graduate School in 1920. 
the university as assistant dean of the fac- 


He had also served 


ulties (1927-31) and assistant vice-president, 
1931-32. 
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MonTGoMERY Porter SELLERS, professor of 
rhetoric and English literature, Dickinson Col- 


heart at- 
ve of sixty-nine vears. 


staff of 


Pa.), succumbed to a 


tac k. ey ce nber 5. at the é 


leve ( ¢ ‘arh le, 


Dr. Sellers had been on the the college 


for fiftv years: as instructor in German (1893 
95), adjunct professor of English (1895-1904), 
1928-34. 


professor (since 1904), and dean, 


PERCIVAI 


Oberlin 


SUSAN NICHOLS, professor emeritus 
College, died, De- 


sixty-nine years. Dr. 


of botany, (Ohio) 
cember 6, at the age of 
Nichols had served the college as instruetor in 
botany (1908-11), associate professor (1911- 
25), and professor from 1925 until her retire- 
ment. 

Watson, president, Agricul- 
Normal College 


died, December 6, in his seventieth 


JOHN Brown 
tural, Mechanieal, 
Bluff, Ark.), 
Watson, who had been president of 


and (Pine 


vear. Dr. 
president 


the eolleze since 1928, served as 


(1923 


the author 


28), Leland College, Baker, La. He was 


of “Edueation for Negroes in 


Louisiana” and “Facts and Objections in the 


Education of the Negro in the South Today.” 


Shorter Paper 
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Coming Events 


THE third International Congress on Ibero 
held at Tulan 


The congress wi 


American Literature will be 
University, December 21-24. 

be dedicated to the 450th anniversary of thi 
have as thi 


Selt 


discovery of America and will 
theme, “The New World—a 


Portrait.” 


Literary 


THe 37th annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, which was to have been 
held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Decem 
ber 29 


tions on travel during the holidays. 


31, has been canceled because of restric 


FoLLOWING an official request from Washing 
ton that travel during the Christmas holidays 
be kept to a minimum, the American Library 
Association has postponed an experimental in 
stitute which was to have been held in Chicago, 
December 28-29. The institute, which is now 
provisionally planned for January 30-31, 1943, 
is the first “of a series of about 20 to be held 
in different parts of the country under the 


sponsorship of the ALA.” 





THE TIME ELEMENT IN EDUCATION 
AN ancient story relates an argument between 
the wind and the sun. Which had the greater 


power? They agreed upon a test. They 
elected a man who was walking across the 
plain The one oi them which could more 
quickly remove the traveler’s coat would be de- 
elared stronger. The wind made the first 
effort. It blew with all its fury, but the man 


only wrapped his coat more tightly about him. 
The sun took its turn. It poured its rays silently 
on the man’s back, and he removed his coat. 

An automobile driver sees two points in the 
highway, one immediately in front of his ear, 
the other a few hundred yards down the road. 
If he is a good driver he keeps his eyes on both 
points. Just now the edueational driver is in 
becoming unduly interested in the 
After the 


war, and that time is coming, this nation will 


dan rer ol 


spot immediately ahead of his ear. 


need more than ever before men and women of 


deep scholarship for the solution of the material 
and spiritual problems which the war is certain 
to leave behind it. Such scholarship eannot be 
developed through drill or short cuts or royal 
roads. 

The forces which affect most the inner some- 
thing that a human being is are noiseless, un- 
seen, impossible of detection by those tests which 
have to do with hearing, sight, and the other 
senses. There come times when the forces of 
life rage like a storm in a forest or out upon the 
These storms affect human living quickly, 
They do not give 
The keel of a 
great wooden ship grew through scores of years. 
There was nothing precipitate or radical in its 


sea. 
abruptly, even tragically. 
time for adjustment and growth. 


development. 

Time is one of the chief elements in the things 
about us whether they be physical or spiritual. 
And so with education. We have had short cuts 
and royal roads from the beginning down to this 
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ur. There has always been, and presumably 
ere must always be, a group of people who 
elieve in the miraculous in educational proce- 
lure. They attack what has been done and offer 
something “just as good.” They are forever 
talking about the practical. Their whole philo- 
ophy is utilitarian. They set aside time-hon 
ored college courses because they have changed 
little or not at all through the deeades, even 
through the centuries. They condemn certain 
subject matter and certain procedures on the 
rround that they are old, forgetting that “Not 
is a thing old or new, rather is it false or true.” 

Not a few men and women in edueation have 
been frightened by the glib declaration of a 
radical who denounced as outmoded college 
courses which lie at the very foundation of all 
educational structure. Just now young men and 
young women, who, under doubtful leadership, 
omitted 
mathematics, physics, and other subjects con- 


from their secondary preparation 
demned because of their age, are creeping back 
into the colleges, even into the secondary schools, 
and taking these courses beeause the lack of 
them is acting as a bar to their progress in these 
Not only so but 


the colleges of the nation are under pressure 


hectie days of blood and battle. 


from official sources and from society in general 
to telescope a year’s work into a few weeks 
through the offering of accelerated courses. 

It is not the purpose of the foregoing state- 
ment to diseredit acceleration as it is practiced 
War 


If a man is needed to handle a 


in these days by the military authorities. 
will not wait. 
gun, the range finding of which involves higher 
inmathematics, it is out of the question now to 
give him thorough preparation in mathematical 
caleulation. In a short time he ean be taught 
how to use the gun even though he does not 
understand the underlying principles of its 
mechanism. The temptation is to assume that 


he knows higher mathematics. He does not. 
He may get, in a few weeks, certain usable data 
from the sciences which will be of value to him 
in driving a plane through the air at 300 miles 
an hour, but he is not a scientist. 

A number of years ago I attended an impor- 
tant trial in which a man was accused of murder 
through the use of poison. A shrewd attorney, 
who headed the counsel for the defense, knew 


no chemistry but in a short time he acquired a 
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knowledge of the effects of certain poisons upon 
human life and was able to embarrass a schol 
arly chemist who appeared as an expert for the 
prosecution. But this attorney did not know 
chemistry. He knew a few chemical facts and 
he acquired facility in their use. He took a 
short cut which served his purpose, but he was 
not educated in the science of chemistry. 
Edueation is slow, laborious, time-consuming. 
The modern college course, and for that matter 
the older one, takes four years out of the very 
peak of young manhood and young womanhood. 
The number four as applied to the years for a 
college edueation is neither sacred nor acciden 
tal. It came about through centuries of experi 
foundation and_ the 


ence in presenting the 


framework of the superstructure of human 


knowledge. Every effort to shorten procedure 
in recent years, and there have been many of 
them, has failed, and that not because the ap 
proved period was determined by the gods but 
time meant the 


beeause a shortening of the 


omission of certain fundamentals which make 
up what we think of as the educated man or 
woman. 

After all, the conflict is one between drill and 
orthodox educational procedure. For a certain 
25 per cent to 


drill, 


which means the acquisition and repetition of 


percentage of each generation 


10 per cent, and this is only an estimate 


a few facts, is more profitable than the longer, 
approved edueational process, because it ap 
pears that not all children born into the world 
are fitted congenitally for an orthodox college 
Why this is true we do not know. 
is that 
place in which to discuss that subject. 


edueation. 
this brief article is not the 
Drill 


eventuates in skill; not the skill of the engineer 


Certain it 


or the surgeon, but the skill of handicraft which 
derives dexterity from the repetitive element. 
This grade of skill attaches to the mechanie, to 
the operator. It is of the utmost importance in 
a society which is enslaved by the wheel and the 
lever and the inclined plane. But education is 
something else. The thing attempted here is to 
point out the fact that the use which the military 
authorities of the nation are at this time making 
of the drill—worthy and suecessful as it is 


cannot be construed as a repudiation of the 


old approach to that finished state which we call 
The 


the edueated man or woman. thing we 
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must do is to assist in every way possible to 
further the efforts of the military authorities in 
the piece of work which is theirs to perform. 
The effort of the schools to make this contri- 
bution to the nation in this hour of need must 
be sympathetic and generous, but it must not 
be thought of as a newly found educational 
procedure caleulated permanently to cut the 
college years down to a quantum of time which 
make 


necessary the omission of fields of knowledge 


will not permit growth and which will 


or important parts of them which have been 
found good in the experience of the colleges 
world throughout the 


and universities of the 


centuries that le back of this turbulent period. 


THomas W. BuTCHER 
PRESIDE} 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


EMPORIA 


THE STAKE IS A BIG ONE 

THOMAS JEFFERSON wrote the Declaration of 
Independence 166 years ago. Today Americans 
are fighting on and around the seven seas to 
preserve and to extend to other continents the 
principles of a freedom-loving people heralded 
in the immortal document of 1776. Ours must 
remain a government for all the people under 
the basic constitutional principles laid down by 
the Philadelphia Convention of wise men in 
1787. 

In the past the steady march of this great 
nation toward democratie goals has at times 
been delayed by reactionary forees within our 
own fireside cirele. Gradually, however, prog- 
ress has been made. In the field of education, 
for example, the erusaders had to fight hard 
and long before their aims were achieved. The 
will of a free people in the long run pushed 
aside the that ob- 
strueted Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Caleb 
Mills, John Edward Sheldon, 
Wayland Parker, and other contributors to our 


Today all the re- 


selfish or ignorant forees 


Pieree, Francis 


system of free edueation. 
markable accomplishments of these men and of 
constructive thinkers in other fields are threat- 
ened, not only by the usual reactionary groups 
at home, but also by a fierce, well-organized, 
and completely anti-democratic foree from 
without. 


The stake is a big one, the most precious one 
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for which a people has ever been asked to fight. 
It was Jefferson who said that “the freedom 
and happiness of men are the sole objects of all 
legitimate government.” Ours is a legitimate 
government, and it seeks to give to every man, 
woman, and child freedom and happiness. In 
recent years the government has protected the 
youth of America through the CCC and NYA. 
It has insured the savings of the people in the 
banking institutions; it has set up a system of 
old-age pensions and unemployment insurance; 
it has built clean homes for many of our fel- 
low-citizens; and through the Federal Works 
Agency it has given men and women an op- 
portunity to rebuild America. 

more will be done to insure the 
It will only 
be done, however, if we pull together, work to- 


More and 
freedom and happiness of all men. 


gether, and fight together until the enemies of 
The 


This is a fight be- 


free men and women are crushed forever. 
stake is, indeed, a big one. 
tween a free world, for which Americans have 
worked, and a slave world. 

The children in our schools must be told and 
told quickly what this war is about. They must 
understand, those in the upper classes, that this 
slave 


is a fight between a free world and a 


world. We must work together as we are now 
firhting together so that social justice, as first 
preached in the Old Testament, and enlarged 
immeasurably after America’s birth in 1776 and 
its march of freedom during the past century 
and a half, will have greater meaning for all 
of us. 

This is a job for parents, for teachers, and 
for those who write for children and youth. 
Teachers, who for the most part have leaned 
heavily on the conservative side of social move- 
ments, are called upon in this crisis to give their 
pristine views a little airing under the 1942 sun. 
Their students can hardly be asked to under- 
stand this fight between a free world and a slave 
world teachers themselves are ac- 
quainted with basie issues and facts. This is 
an all-out fight, and, from the long-range view- 
point, teachers have a big part init. Their stu- 
dents are the ones who will preserve the kind of 
honest peace which the United Nations must 
win. 


unless the 


NaTHAN G. GooDMAN 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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ON THE CREATIVITY OF COLLEGE 
WRITTEN WORK 

SoME observation of our college methods leads 
to the fear that we are in danger of neglecting 
written for oral work. A good deal of the 
blame for this situation must be placed upon the 
instruetor who plans and administers the class 
sessions. Some of our college written work is 
uninspired in its planning, lifeless in its exeeu- 
tion by the students, and mechanical or meaning- 
less in its grading. 

Unless in exceptional cases, where the classes 
are large, the teacher is burdened with neces- 
sary administrative work, and competent as- 
sistants are available to grade papers,—except 
in such cases, it seems to the writer that no 
teacher should assign more written work to his 
As to 
finding time for this, we may remember that we 


classes than he is able to read carefully. 


always have time for the things we most want 
to do. What part of our work is more im- 
portant than coming to know our students, and 
to measure their progress through the term? 
How may this be done, except through a constant 
evaluation of their written as well as their oral 
work? 

This 


must be carefully planned in advance, and so ad- 


written work should be creative. It 
ministered that the students will be able to write 
interesting papers, and the teacher will find 
satisfaction in reading them. Under such a sys- 
tem, the students will feel an increasing pleasure 
in their work as the term progresses. 

An effort was made to inerease the efficiency 
and pleasantness of written work in two college 
classes taught by the writer, one undergraduate 
and the other graduate, during the past academic 
year. The subject taught happened to be the 
history of education, but the methods are readily 
adaptable to many other fields. 

In the undergraduate class, special interest 
was centered on one aspect of the work each 
month. For the first month, it was “Getting 
Something Out of the Lectures”; for the second, 
“How to Use the Textbook’; third, 
“Methods of Written Work.” 


At a very early meeting, sheets of paper were 


for the 


handed out and the students were asked to take 
notes of the lecture they were about to hear. 
These papers were graded for fullness and ac- 
curacy, and one or two of the best were read at 


the next class meeting. These, like all other 
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pieces of written work, were returned to the stu- 
full 
clearly marked. 


dents with comments, and with mistakes 


This method was varied in a number of ways 
Onee the 


students were given small ecards and so foreed to 


during the first month of the term. 


limit their notes to the most important points. 
Once they were asked to listen to a half-hour’s 
lecture without taking any notes. Then, a few 
minutes before the end of the hour, paper was 
distributed and they were asked to write down 
had This 


silently, in accordance with directions given be- 


what they remembered. was done 
forehand, so that nothing intruded between them 
and their recollection of the material. The class 
was deep in methods of outlining, and various 
ways of taking notes, at the end of the first 
month’s work. Students who “just could not” 
take notes or make outlines were discovered and 
helped, and those of outstanding excellence were 
commended. 

During the second month’s work, the textbooks 
were made the center of interest, though they 
had of course been read from the beginning of 
the term. The students were tested on reading 
speed, on ability to remember what they had 
read, on rapid comprehension of new material. 
They described their own methods of study, de- 
bating, for instance, whether one works best 
alone or with a friend. Once they were asked 
to do deliberately what they might often have 
done furtively—to come to class unprepared, and 
study their work there as a group. There was 
of the 


textbooks that were used. 


diseussion relative merits of the two 

During the third month of the term, the stu- 
dents were asked to write brief original essays 
on subjects chosen by themselves. They listened 
to short talks and asked questions on the methods 
of writing term papers. Details of punctuation 


and arrangement were examined. They were 
encouraged to present samples of their essays 
for a “preview” and criticism, then to take them 
The final 


papers were graded according to four criteria: 


back and continue working on them. 


length as compared with the average output of 
the class, appropriateness of subject, excellence 
of treatment, and neatness and correctness of 
English. A full explanation was written on each 
paper, describing its excellences and defects. It 


may be noted that more papers had their grades 
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“pulled down” by poor English than by any 
other one thing. 

The grades for the term’s work, both oral and 
written, for the essays, and for the final exami- 
nation, were added to form the basis of the final 
grade. 

In the graduate class the methods used were 
somewhat different. The instructor had long 
ince discovered, however, that many graduate 
students do not know how to write term papers. 
At the end of the term previous to the one 
deseribed here, a certain graduate student had 
handed in a paper which was obviously full of 
material copied, often word for word, from 


books. 


notes. 


But it had no bibliography and no foot- 
When this was pointed out to him, the 
student cheerfully responded that he had under- 
stood “You didn’t have to have no bibliography.” 
The distressing thing is that, all too often, we do 
not find out the weaknesses of such students until 
the end of the term, when it is too late to do 
anything about it. 

The students in the next term’s graduate class 
were asked to write their term papers in sections, 
This 
method has been used elsewhere, but the present 
For the 


to be handed in two or three weeks apart. 


experiment was an independent one. 
sake of uniformity of arrangement, all the stu- 
dents were asked to write biographies of educa- 
tors, chosen from a long list submitted to them 
at the first class meeting. One week later they 
made tentative choices of their subjects; two 
weeks later, a bibliography was due; and at 
similar intervals or slightly longer ones, they 
handed in an introduction, a survey of the sub- 
ject’s life, a study of his philosophy, work, 
writings, or whatever his contributions may have 
been; and lastly a conclusion. The members of 
the group were wonderfully conscientious about 
handing in the various installments on time. 
Kvery paper was graded, commented on, and 


returned to its author one week after it had been 
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handed in. This that the student had 
available, almost from the beginning of the term, 


meant 


comments and suggestions regarding his written 
Parts of many papers were read in elass, 
Stu- 


work. 
and there were questions and discussions. 
dents became interested in correcting their own 
almost case, there was a 


mistakes. In 
marked improvement in the papers as the term 


every 
progressed. In a few eases where the original 
grade had been low, the student was encouraged 
to rewrite the paper; but most of the papers 
were acceptable in their original form. 

Does all this seem too much the work of the 
high school or even of the grade school,—too im- 
mature for college undergraduates, certainly too 
immature for graduates? One ean only answer 
that it was necessary to take these young people 
where they were, and to try to advance them a 
little farther along the roads they needed to 
travel. It is not necessary to fill space with 
examples of astonishing errors in English made 
by mature men and women. 

In a class where written work of this kind 
has been done, it is particularly important that 
the final examination should be of a creative 
type. This does not necessarily mean it should 
be socialized, but it should be east in a stimu- 
lating form. In the undergraduate class the 
students were asked to write a dialogue between 
themselves and a refugee from some foreign 
country they had studied, on a series of problems 
connected with the term’s work. In the graduate 
class they were asked to identify themselves 
with the persons about whom they had written 
their term papers, and to give the opinions of 
these persons on a number of pertinent topies. 
In both eases the students toiled over the papers 
with an awakened interest, and the results were 
better than the instructor had dared to hope. 

CATHERINE RuTH SMITH 

DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION, 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 


Corres bongence .. +s» 





EDUCATION FOR LIFE AND FOR 
DEATH: A PHYSICIAN JOINS IN 
THE DISCUSSION 


CONTINUAL change, I have been taught, is a 


universal law of nature. Therefore, it is rather 


surprising and confusing to some of us who are 
not skilled in the subtle art of right reason to 
find in ScHooL AND Society, November 7, 1942, 
the communication, “Edueation for Life,” by 
John E. Wise, S.J. Here it is stated that there 
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are two schools of thought on the matter of edu- 
cation; one of which “is in some sense timeless, 
being based on unchanging human nature.” 

Can we assume that by “human nature” is 
meant “human behavior”? If so, we would like 
to ask for more specific information. Can any 
one cite a single non-structural trait of any 
individual that is not determined in part by the 
culture or environment in which he developed? 

Again, “The instinct of self-preservation is 
innate,” says Father Wise. Yet under a certain 
cultural environment the martyr chooses not to 
preserve himself. Nor does the hunger-striker 
obey another fundamental and natural trait. 
Indeed, Father Wise’s own culture has caused 
him to deny an urge so deep-rooted in human 
nature and all living nature, that the race would 
be destroyed if every male or every female fol- 
lowed his example. 

It is also stated that “Christian truth gives 


us a full picture of life.” Has not a good deal 
of biological knowledge been acquired since 
Christian truth was first revealed? 

Finally, I quote, “The real Christian is as sure 
of his soul as the scientist is of his sodium.” [| 


believe he is; in fact, I am sure of it. But the 


Books... 
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existence of sodium, like the reality of any other 
element or object, is knowledge that is univer 
sally agreed to and is verifiable at any time, by 
any human being regardless of his training or 
The beliet 


soul, however, is a pure subjective feeling. It 


conditioning. in the existence of a 
is “knowledge” that is dependent on early train 
ing and conditioning; built in by one’s culture. 
It is “knowledge” that cannot be universally 
shared, like the knowledge of the existence of 
sodium, iron, or, say, my fountain pen. It ean 
be shared only with those who have had the same 
conditioning. I know hundreds of people who 
have no feeling or assurance whatever of a soul 
that will survive the body. Is it then altogether 
fair to compare verifiable and universally sane 
tioned objective knowledge with non-verifiable 
subjective feelings, no matter how certain the 
subject may be regarding his own feelings? 

I have no desire to appear cocksure about 
these matters. I would prefer to be enlightened, 
because I suspect that the survival of our demoe 
racy depends upon genuine verifiable knowledge 
about ourselves and our behavior. 

Roscoe SPENCER, M.D. 

BETHESDA, MD. 





A BASIC TEXT IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By A. I. Gates, A. T. 

JERSILD, T. R. McConnNELL, and R. C. CHALL- 

MAN. 


Educational Psychology. 
A Revision of Psychology for Stu- 
dents of Education. xviii + 805 pp. The 

Maemillan Co., N. Y., 1942. $3.00. 

THIS successor to Gates’s widely used text 
published in 1930 is an entirely new book, and 
one likely to maintain a prestige even more dis- 
The 
joint authorship is indicative of the fact that 


tinguished than that of its predecessor. 


the responsibility of writing a text in educa- 
tional psychology has now become too great for 
one man to assume, unless possibly as a full- 
time specialty. The selection of source mate- 
rials from the enormous amount now available 
from a wide range of contributing areas, and 
their evaluation and co-ordination in relation 


to the complex problems of human development 





Add 


reasonable econsis- 


has become a very difficult task in itself. 
to this the attainment of a 
teney among fundamental viewpoints which ap 
pear to be conflicting, the focusing of all upon 
verified principles applicable to educational 
practice, and the job has now become compre 
hensive enough to tax the scholarship of the 
ablest and the seasoned judgment of the wisest. 
Last but not least comes the responsibility of 
presenting such wisely selected and well-bal- 
anced content in the form of a highly organ 
ized, readable text for classroom use. One may 
well be ready to say “Hats off” to the authors 
who meet all of these exacting requirements. 
Fundamentally these important criteria have 
been well met in this admirable text. The main 
purpose, that of “bringing the results of psy 
chological research and theory to bear upon the 
major activities and problems of the teacher,” 


has been well maintained throughout. The ade- 
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quate documentation, together with the briefly 
annotated list of general references supplied 
with each chapter, serves to assure the validity 
of the interpretations made and to guide the 
prospective professional worker to further crit- 
The major fields of educa- 
child development, learning 


ical explorations. 
tional psychology 
and its guidance, analyses and measurements of 
abilities and aptitudes, interpretation of mental 
health and the means of safeguarding it—are 
treated in a manner which is sound, concrete, 
practical, and as nearly complete as space limi- 
tations will permit. 

An interesting change in the fashions in psy- 
chology in the past decade or so is in evidence. 
The 


until recently to be the symbol of scientific re- 


term “conditioning,” considered by many 
spectability, is now dropped completely except 
for mere passing reference. Likewise, the older 
psychoanalytic or mental-hygiene encroachment, 
too often dictatorial in tone and of doubtful 
validity, now receives a seasoned, wholesome in- 
terpretation and application in terms of simpler 
psychological principles worked out in appliea- 
tion to emotional and social adjustments in the 
everyday experiences of children and _ their 
teachers. 

An excellent job has been done in discounting 
the older apparently conflicting viewpoints with 
regard to theories of learning. To be sure, 
school practice had gone its own progressive 
way, all but oblivious to the abstruse distine- 
tions made by behaviorists on the one hand and 
by gestaltists on the other. The new text rep- 
resents an admirable departure from the ecom- 
mon fashion of alleged adherence to a theory 
of learning which in fact had no necessary, sig- 
nificant, or new application to school practice. 
In reality, Thorndike’s “connectionism,” when 
fully interpreted, has finally weathered all the 
tempests in a teapot, and proved its adequacy 
for guidance of school practice. 

On the other hand, the treatment of the most 
eomplex and baffling problem which confronts 
the aetual classroom practitioner, that of indi- 
vidual differences, is one which may eall for 
profound consideration. The issue as such is 
largely avoided, except as it comes in for inci- 
dental consideration in connection with mental- 


hygiene concepts in an excellent chapter on gui- 


the individual child by observing and 


dance of 
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analyzing pupil-adjustment difficulties and the 
like. It is true, to be sure, that a text, like a 
congressman, must adjust to the popular vote. 
Moreover it is to be emphasized that, in the 
interests of harmonious effort on the part of 
professional workers in edueation, “touchy” 
problems should be handled with tact. 

However, the very fundamental factor of bio- 
logical inheritance as a causal factor of all sorts 
of inherent differences influencing development 
and adjustment is of great theoretical impor- 
tance. It has to be faced ultimately by the ma- 
ture edueator or social worker, though it is to be 
admitted that its study presents rather serious 
difficulty for the beginner. In view of the lim- 
ited space available in an elementary text, in 
addition to the undesirable emotional reactions 
likely to be engendered by the apparent conflict 
of “environmentalists” and “hereditarians” at 
the present time, it may be wise to postpone the 
study of so large and difficult a problem for the 
later advanced and more specialized courses in 
educational psychology. Also it is an excellent 
policy to avoid emphasis upon differences in 
ability as far as labeling children themselves is 
concerned, a policy doubtless in the minds of the 
writers of the text. 

Yet the fundamental matter of classification 
of pupils for school purposes, especially for 
mastery of fundamental intellectual skills such 
as those needed in reading and the avoidance 
of most of the remedial work which has hitherto 
proved so troublesome, implies adequate recog- 
nition of individual differences in rate and level 
of learning, and competent adjustment to these 
differences. Add to this the need that pupils 
should feel a sense of belonging in the class to 
which they are assigned in school by reason of 
fundamental similarities which made the class 
members acceptable and congenial to one an- 
other, and it will doubtless be admitted by many 
that the consideration of psychological prin- 
ciples underlying classification of pupils calls 
for definite treatment as such. Otherwise the 
attainment of the desirable educational objee- 
tives for the child as a whole, including the 
development of wholesome attitudes which are 
basic to the attainment of all the other goals, 
will be very likely to suffer by reason of the 
teacher’s oversight and neglect. 

It is strange that homogeneous grouping has 
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come to mean to so many grouping on the basis 
of general intellectual ability alone, rather than 
on the basis of that combination of character- 
istics, ineluding social maturity, congeniality in 
interests, in ability to progress, ete., which 
make living and learning wholesome 
and adequate for all of those so grouped. 
Moreover, when the problem of maintaining de- 
sirable attitudes is studied and safeguarded as 
it deserves to be, instead of being taken for 


school 


granted when a new system of grouping is tried, 
it is difficult indeed to see how learning may be 
guided to advantage without segregation of the 
slowest ability groups of a given age in a class 
by themselves, or in a group by themselves 
within a elass. Otherwise learning of the fun- 
damental intellectual skills by each individual 
can hardly be secured, unless by an approxi- 
mation to individualization techniques which 
call attention in a very pronounced way to dif- 
ferences in rate of learning, and also tax un- 
duly the energies and resources of the teacher 
by reason of the range of differences to which 
adjustment must be made. 

And if sueh grouping, with its due reeogni- 
tion of the factor of intellectual level, applies 
to the moron, it most assuredly applies in cer- 
tain phases of school work to those of highest 
social and intellectual ability unless, for them, 
school is to become a place where little but 
trivial, outgrown, and boresome activities are 
carried on. “Enrichment” for those most highly 
endowed has a plausible sound, but it is any- 
thing but an educational plaything for the un- 
initiated teacher, unless the most significant and 
the most irreplaceable of human resources is to 
be spoiled by development of deplorable atti- 
tudes in all but the very hardiest of pupils. 

There are few if any matters of more pro- 
found significance for the welfare of people as 
a whole than the ablest possible guidance by 
leaders who have won their spurs by proving 
their worth in actual service. But such persons 
of outstanding ability and integrity would be 
far and away more numerous and competent if 
provision were made for their nurture in a 
super-West Point or Annapolis, after early 
selection and inspiring guidance at the earlier 
stages. Under present conditions it is to be 
feared that many of the finest in early promise 
are blunted by a school policy far too crude for 
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their needs, while later selection of prominent 
leaders is left largely to the rough-and-tumble 
bullying of political organizations. 

In justice to themselves such exceptionally 
gifted children are entitled to opportunities in 
accordance with their needs, just as are the 
blind or the deaf. From the standpoint of their 
inestimable value to society as a whole, the diffi- 
cult problem of the education of the most prom 
ising young people ealls for profound and pro- 
longed study rather than apathetie neglect. 

The temptation to postpone the facing of the 
perplexing problem of adjustment to individual 
differences in the schools is indeed a strong one. 
Yet procrastination here as elsewhere only adds 
to the difficulties and disillusionment at a later 
stage. The policy of appeasement ean lead to 
tragedy. It may, therefore, be seriously ques 
tioned whether one short paragraph devoted to 
the matter of “aiding the gifted child” and 
mere seattered reference to gifted children else 
where are sufficient, even though full treatment 
of such an important problem is to be reserved 
in the main for later consideration in connection 
with principles of school administration and 
supervision. 

All in all, and with the possible exception of 
its meager treatment of individual differences 
and adjustment to them, this text is a most com- 
mendable one. It is an admirable influence 
toward a synthesis of points of view that have 
appeared to many as being at variance, toward 
a sane emphasis upon the development of the 
child as a whole by a well-balanced treatment 
of all significant phases of child experience, 
and toward wide acceptance as a text by avoid- 
ance of controversial issues. It should add econ- 
siderably to the prestige of educational psychol- 
ogy as the basic foundation for the professional 
worker in education. The treatment is unified, 
orderly, substantial, up to date, well balanced, 
readable—altogether a notable achievement for 
a team of four. Chapter summaries and exer- 
cises are excellent. It may well be expected to 
take and to hold the lead as the standard text, 
except for local popularity of a few flimsy 
books. 

BENJAMIN R. SIMPSON 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND 
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STUDENTS IN RESIDENCE IN KEN- 
TUCKY COLLEGES, OCTOBER, 
1942 
We enrolled in Kentucky 17,922 students on 
1941. This 
Last October we had a loss of 1,798 students or 
This October we have lost 3,400 


students, or 18.97 per cent. 


October 1, year we have 


9.12 per cent. 


Breaking the figures down according to types 
of institutions we find that, among the institu- 
tions for white students, the twelve liberal-arts 
colleges, enrolling 5,166, lost 8.48 per cent; the 
five teachers colleges, enrolling 2,692, lost 28.89 
per cent; the two colleges of commerce, with 
612 students, lost 19.35 per cent; the one college 
of agriculture, enrolling 473, lost 22.58 per 
cent; the two colleges of engineering with 758 
students lost .13 per cent; the three law schools 
167 students lost 


school of pharmaey, enrolling 87, lost 15.53 per 


with 47.97 per cent; the one 


cent; the one department of music organized 


into a school, enrolling 205 students, lost 28.43 


per cent; the six graduate schools and depart- 


Research... 


ments, enrolling 213 students, lost 37.35 per 
cent; the fourteen junior colleges, with 1,371 
students, lost 29.18 per cent; the one adult 
edueation that 


credit, with 984 students, lost 29.37 per cent; 


department gives residenc 
the two colleges for Negro students, with an 
enrollment of 529, lost 28.89 per cent. 
Three groups of colleges gained in enrollment 
over last year. Our one medical school, en 
rolling 366 students, gained 2.23 per cent; our 
with 199 


gained 6.98 per cent; and our four theological 


one school of dentistry, students, 
seminaries enrolling 700 gained 9.54 per cent. 

The total enrollment of men in Kentucky 
colleges in October, 1942 is 7,504, a loss of 
The October, 1942, 


enrollment of women is 7,018, a loss of 1,455, 


1,945, or 20.57 per cent. 


or 17.17 per cent. Last year’s losses were, 
for the men, 14.3 per cent, and for the women, 
20.52 per cent. 
Paut P. Boyp 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 





A COMPARISON OF THE ACADEMIC 
TRAINING OF DIFFERENT GROUPS 
OF LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


Tue publication of “Leaders in Education” 
(The Seience Press, 1931 and 1941) affords an 
opportunity for the compilation of information 
on personnel matters which would be well-nigh 
impossible to obtain by an ordinary question- 
naire. One of the most valuable compilations 
which ean be made from the data in this bio- 


graphical directory is a comparison of the 
academic training of different groups of leaders 
in edueation. 

Of the approximately 17,500 names carried 
(1941) of 


many failed, evidently, to supply 


in the seeond edition “Leaders in 
Edueation,” 
data regarding their edueation. The number of 
cases covered in this report, therefore, is 17,123. 

An analysis of each life sketch was made to 


determine the highest earned academic degree 


of the individual and the type of position he 
held It 


eording to his latest position before retiring. 


he was retired, he was classified ac- 


The ten types of positions under which the cases 
were classified were the following. 

This included college and junior- 
If an individual 


Professors. 
college instructors of all grades. 
was a professor and also a minor administrative 
officer of a college, he was classified with the pro- 
fessors. Also, college librarians were classified in 
this group. 

School principals. Both elementary-school and 
high-school principals were classified under this 
heading, as were also headmasters and headmis- 
tresses of private elementary or secondary schools. 

Minor administrative officers of colleges included 
such positions as registrars, comptrollers, deans, 
extension directors, and vice-presidents. Heads of 
departments were classified as professors. 

Superintendents of schools included local and 
county public-school superintendents and local or 
district superintendents of parochial schools. 

College presidents. All heads of universities and 
independent colleges or junior colleges, regardless 
of whether called presidents, chancellors, princi- 
pals, or headmasters, were classified as college 
presidents. 

Minor administrative officers of schools included 
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olders of such positions as assistant superintend- 


nt 
ents, 


supervisors, 


and 


directors 


of 


research in 


wal, county, or district public or private schools 


r school systems. 


Principals were excluded from 


is classification simply because there were enough 


of them to justify separate mention. 


State department of education officials included 


te superintendents and other staff members of 


state departments of public instruction. 


Teachers in elementary or secondary public or 


private schools 


constituted 


one group. 


School li- 


brarians also were placed in this category. 


DISTRIBUTION 


OF LEADERS 


Doctors’ degrees 


IN EDUCATION 


TABLI 
BY 


Masters’ degrees 


TYPES OF POSITIONS AND ACADEMIC DEGREES 
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phase of the classification. Hope lies in the 
assumptions that the errors were in about the 
same proportion for all ten groups of positions 
and that probably the errors in one direction 
cancel those in the other. 

It 


shows for each type of position the numbers of 


The heart of this report lies in Table I. 


people with doctors’ degrees, masters’ degrees, 
bachelors’ degrees, and no degrees, and the per 
cent which each number is of the group as a 
whole. 

i 


EARNED 





Types of positions 


Frequen- Per Frequen- Per 
cies cents cies cents 
Protege eee seks cee 9605 66.45 2076 24.61 
School principals ..... 203 12.81 991 62.52 
Minor administrative 
officers of colleges ... 579 36.62 617 39.03 
Superintendents of 
BORIOUIN 6.675: 6.) 0566.66.50 199 12.60 1045 66.18 
College presidents 491 39.92 462 37.56 
Minor administrative 
otticers of schools ... 102 28.10 181 19.86 
State department of 
edueation officials ... 125 44.80 12.19 
TORCMOEN 6: 534605% can . +1 15.30 158 58.96 
LIDTETIARS. «cass eccues 15 6.33 D4 22.78 
Miscellaneous ...... an 562 35.89 589 87.61 
TOU Stee veceeewes 7922 46.27 6207 36.25 


Librarians included all library personnel except 
in school or college libraries. 
to the nine 


to justify separate 


Miscellaneous. In addition groups 


with great numbers 


categorizing, there were dozens of smaller groups 


enough 


which were thrown together to avoid tedious and 
of the 


clergymen, church 


meaningless detail. Some larger groups 


thus classified were: officials, 
government officials, editors, corporation officials, 
independent physicians or psychologists, lawyers, 
staff of the U. 8. Office of Education, 


and staff members of the NEA. 


members 


Much more difficult than the classifying by 
position of the 17,000 educators, was the classi- 
fying by highest earned degrees. Honorary 
degrees were indicated as such in a few of the 
life sketches. 
sively honorary degrees as D.D. and LL.D. 
No degree 


Also, such universally and exclu- 


were easy to recognize and discount. 
was counted which was not listed 
1059-1065 of the 1940 edition of “American 
(ACE, edited by 
In spite of precau- 


on pages 


Universities and Colleges” 
Clarence Stephen Marsh). 
tions, there probably were some errors in this 


Bachelors’ degrees No degrees Totals 

Frequen- Per Frequen- Per Frequen Per 
cies cents cles cents cies cents 
666 7.90 SS 1.04 R435 100.00 
332 20.95 59 3.72 1585 100.00 
325 20.56 60 S80 1581 100.01 
280 47.73 DD AS 1579 99.99 
Z2t 18.46 5O 1.07 1230 100.01 
60 16.53 0 5.51 6: 100.00 

89 31.90 11.11 279 100.00 

53 19.78 5.97 268 100.01 
117 19.37 21.52 237 100.00 
292 18.65 7.85 1566 100.00 
2441 14.26 3.20 17123 100.01 





One might ponder over the table at great 


length and with profit. For those who wish to 
“read as they run,” the following observations 
and comments might prove helpful: 

The professors, in addition to being the larg 
est group (constituting nearly half the seventeen 
thousand eases), are the most highly edueated. 
Practically two thirds of them have earned doe 
tors’ degrees, and smaller percentages of them 
have only bachelors’ degrees or no degrees than 
Also, a 


smaller percentage of the professors have only 


any of the other groups of educators. 


masters’ degrees than any of the other groups 
except state department of education officials 
and librarians, in which cases the percentages 
with only bachelors’ degrees and no degrees ran 
above those of all other groups. 

Minor administrative officers and presidents 
of 


ignominious, positions in comparison with pro 


colleges occupy rather inglorious, if not 
fessors in the percentage of their numbers who 
Which p is it, 
personality, politics, or pull, which gives them 


have earned doctors’ degrees. 


the particular preparation for their positions 











of prestige? Granting that the 2,811 minor or 
major administrators of colleges probably con- 
stitute a larger proportion of college adminis- 
trators of America than the 8,435 professors do 
of their group in America, and that an equal 
proportion of all America’s professors probably 
would show a somewhat smaller percentage with 
doctors’ degrees than 66, even then it does not 
look right for the head of a college to be less 
highly educated than its best professors. 

This discrepancy in training between college 
administrators is not 
Cer- 


professors and college 
limited to any particular class of colleges. 
tain critics at the University of Chicago recently 
ridiculed teachers-college presidents as being 
too frequently ex-school superintendents, but 
how about the ex-clergymen and ex-businessmen 
who administer denominational and other pri- 
vate or public colleges? 
The 


marked between college administrators and pro- 


discrepancy in training which is so 
fessors, is not present between administrators 
of other schools and teachers who have received 
the distinetion of being regarded as “leaders in 
education.” In all groups of representatives of 
elementary and secondary schools in this analy- 
sis the modal level of academic training is that 
of masters’ degrees. 
J. R. SHANNON 
Marian A. KITTLE 
DIRECTOR AND ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
NDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE 
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Beust, Nora E. (prepared by). ‘‘Our Neighbor 
Republies’’—A Selected List of Readable Books 
for Young People. Bulletin 1942, No. 5. Li- 
brary Service Division, U. 8. Office of Education. 
Pp. 50. Tllustrated. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1942. 15¢. 


CARPENTER, HELEN McCRACKEN. Gateways to 
American History—An Annotated Graded List of 
Books for Slow Learners in Junior High School. 
Pp. 255. The H. W. Wilson Company. 1942. 

$2.25. 

Attacking the pressing problem of reading materials 

for retarded readers, this volume (1) provides cri- 


teria to guide the teacher and the librarian in judg- 
ing the suitability of books for slow 


learners; (2) 
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recommends and analyzes more than 200 books of his 
torical fiction and biography used successfully with 
slow learners; (3) indicates for writers and pub 
lishers points at which the need for materials is the 
greatest. 
we 

Federal Textbook on Citizenship. Book 1. ‘‘The 
Day Family’’—A Literacy Reader. Pp. 30. 
Book 2. ‘‘On the Way to Democracy’’—A 
Citizenship Reader. Pp. 26. Book 3. ‘‘On the 
Way to Democracy.’’ Pp. 31. Each illustrated. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
Book 1 is of a series designed to meet the needs of 
adults who are beginning to learn the English lan 
guage; Books 2 and 3 are part of a series on the 
American Constitution and are edited by Frances O. 


Thomas. Intended for use in the public schools by 
candidates for naturalization. 
e 
GARDINER, JEWEL (compiled by). ‘‘Industries, 


Products, and Transportation in Our Neighbor 
Republics’ ’—An Index and Bibliography. Bulle- 
tin 1942, No. 6. Library Service Division, U. 8. 
Office of Education. Pp. ili-+39. Illustrated. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
10¢. 
e 

‘‘Our Neighbors to the 
of Books on Latin 


GuRIN, RuTH MELAMED. 
South’’—An Informal List 


America for Diverse Interests and Tastes. The 
Booklist, Vol. 39, No. 4—Part 2. Pp. 81-93. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1942. 


25¢; quantity rates. 
e 
KAISER, BOYNTON 8S. Classification and Compensa- 
tion Plans for Non-Academic Positions in the 
University of California. Pp. 113. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1942. 
° 
KAULFERS, WALTER V., GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, and 
HOLLAND D. RoBeRTS (editors). Foreign Lan- 


guages and Cultures in American Education 
(Series in Education). Pp. xii+405. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1942. $3.50. 


In this book teachers in 23 representative high 
schools report in their own words how they carried 
on programs in foreign languages and in foreign cul- 
tures. Particular attention is given to the correla- 
tion and integration of subject areas in programs 
centered upon the unification of the American people 


through a cultural approach in the high-school 
classroom. 
e 
KEESECKER, WARD W. ‘‘ Educational Legislation 


1939 and 1940,’’ Vol. I, Chapter IV, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1938- 
40. U. 8S. Office of Education. Pp. ii+38. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
10¢. 
° 
RoGers, JAMES FREDERICK. ‘‘Health Services in 
City Schools,’’ Vol. I, Chapter V, Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 1938-40. 
U. S. Office of Education. Pp. iii+50. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 15¢. 
e 
ZERAN, FRANKLIN R. Opportunities in the United 
States Merchant Marine. Vocational Division 
Leaflet No. 9, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
iii+15. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1942. 5¢. 











